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: PUBLISHED WEEKLY. so by this means the apostle’s command and ad-/|to the assembled church, for the instruction of 
Agt, , vice is slighted, who exhorteth, ‘not to quench |all.” 
» Vol. Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. eng = nor despise prophesyings’ (1 Thes. v.| ° oe on — who hoagie = oy > 
: » 20.)” rary with early Friends, thus speaks, e wor- 
_ Subscriptions and Payments received by William Penn beautifully brings out this sub- ship ahd ceremonies of the Jewish church were all 
on of ject of clerical education and elucidates the true|shadows of Jesus Christ, and have their accom- 
a JOHN RICHARDSON, ‘|ground on which the true ministry of the Lord|plishment in ae a or — nes 
Jesus is built ; he says :—“‘ We are charged as to|in his mystical body, his church. e priesthoo 
=" fy o> U6 Hoerm vovarn eraser, UP cram |) went of fears and external sonal of the a represented him as the great High- 
PHILADELPHIA. ments. It is our joy and matter of rejoicing, and | priest that mre ee for our Sle” = Is & 
RLS. many times with unutterable thanksgivings in sin-| priesthood altogether incommunicable, neither 1s_ 
yen on Postage : cerity I can say, that the everlasting God should|there now any peculiar office or priesthood for 
culery Pract oc dee neneaee ttc aenand now, as frequently at other Gosia display the|offering sacrifice in the christian church, but his 
Yrom “The British Friena” |'iCBe8 of his love and grace to the mean and de-|alone who is the head of it. But this dignity, 
7 Barly Friends, and What They W spised among men; herein is it transcending in|that is here mentioned, of a spiritual priesthood, 
P J . ~~ oo our eye, that he should obscure these things, andJoffering up spiritual sacrifices, is common to all 
: —— Ceeeee- leave them still as mysteries to the,wise world, | those who are in Christ. As they are living stones, 
aitis We may now enter with some degree of clear-| whilst in extreme love he has so plentifully vouch-| built on him into a spiritual temple, so they are 
Phila. ness into what early Friends considered a sufficient |safed the revelation of them unto babes; and| priests of that same temple made by him ; and by 
clock, all to the ministry, and then review what they|therein made good, in our times, that ancient ob-| his Spirit that is in them, their offerings through 
looked upon as the proper qualification for the|servation of Paul, ‘ Not many wise, not many|him are made acceptable. Under the law, the 
Admis- exercise of that calling. We are not surprised to|noble,’ &c., not that we do thereby exclude’any, | dignity of the priesthood stood in a few persons ; 
learn that they did Rot look upon education as|only we can affirm that the entrance of God’s ever-|but now, al/ they who believe are dignified to be 
iil and essential to make a minister of the| lasting gospel of salvation, or whatever he has had| priests unto God the Father. And this was signi- 
works l. It was likely that they would look at the|to do among the sons of men, has been with seem-|fied by the rending of the veil of the temple at the 
@ same on of their Lord in his day, and would there ingly very despicable attendances.” death of Christ, not only that its ceremonies and 
M8, the absence of all literary pretensions for} It is unnecessary to multiply instances of the|sacrifices were to cease, as being all fulfilled in 
"erke, their calling as preachers of the gospel. Accord-| opinions of early Friends as to the non-necessity|him, but that the people of God, who were before 
waits, § ingly, we find George Fox strong upon this point. | of a college education for the proper performance|by that veil held out in the outer court, were to 
nee op os oo in this ae the sense|of the functions of the ministry—to those well-|be admitted — = hae oe as —— = 
is own want of education might in some mea-|read in the history of the Society such instances|them priests and fitted to offer sacrifices. e 
ssengee “re influence him, but apart from the known|will be Renilla 26 those who pA not so, it will aetna’ of the law was holy, and its holiness 
instesd @§ character of the man, this idea is set aside. by the|be sufficient to say that the authorities quoted are| was signified by many outward things, by anoint- 
fact, that Barclay and Penn, two of the ablest|no mean authorities, and speak the language of|ings, and washings, and vestménts; but in this 
writers and most erudite scholars of the day, take|early Friends generally, and the truth of this is|spiritual priesthood of the gospel, holiness itself 
TION. the same view. Barclay thus expresses himself :| manifest in the fact, that at the rise of the Society, |is instead of all these, as being the substance of 
plant» § —‘That which we oppose is the distinction of|with but very trifling exception, the most eminent |all.” 
rectiand ff laity and clergy, which in the scripture is not to|of its ministers were men that had derived no such} Let us now see what George Fox says on this 
i found; whereby none are admitted into the|educational advantages as national colleges are|subject, speaking in 1652 :—*‘ The next First-day 
one Work of the ministry, but such as are educated at | supposed to afford. [ went to Firbank chapel in Westmoreland. * * * 
o. ip shools on purpose, and instructed in logic, philo-| It is sometimes well, in reviewing the principles|Many old people went into the chapel and looked 
med, tophy, &c., and so are at their apprenticeship to|and practices of those who have gone before us,|out of the windows, thinking it a strange thing to 
LBS, the art and trade of preaching, even as a|to take @ look at the opinions of others who, pro-|see a man preach on a hill or mountain, and not 
IPLEY, man learns any other art; so he that is a scholar |fessing the same ulterior object, are yet not of us|in their church as they called it; whereupon I was 
the 280 thus bred up, must not have any honest trade,|—thus Neander in his Church History observes :|moved to inform the people, that the steeple-house 
Jeb Seal, whereby to get him a livelihood, if he once intend|that ‘a class of priests, who were to guide alljand the ground on which it steod was no more 
ig witht § forthe ministry; but he must see to get him alother men, under an assumption of their incompe-| holy than that mountain ; and that those temples 
rkable— and then he hath his set hire for a liveli-|tence in religious matters, whose business it was|which they called the dreadful houses of God, 
mitted to him. He must also be distinguished from |exclusively to provide for the satisfaction of the|were not set up by the command of God and of 
Te the rest by the colour of his clothes, for he must|religious wants of the rest of mankind, and form|Christ; nor their priests called as Aaron’s priest- 
aviourls § Yr only black, and must be a master of arts. ja link between them and God and godly things ;|hood was; nor their tithes appointed by God, as 
_“As this manner of separating men for the min-|such a class of priests could find no place in chris-|those among the Jews were; but that Christ was 
Sanus B, § istry is nothing like the church in the apostles’ |tianity. While the gospel put away that which|come, who ended both the temple and its worship, 
a ays, 80 great evils do follow it. * * * From this|separated man from God, by bringing all men into|and the priesthood and their tithes; and all now 





distinction of laity and clergy, good, honest, me- 

ic men, and others who have not learned the 
ttand trade of preaching, and so are not ‘licen- 
tated’ according to these rules they prescribe 


the same communion with God through Christ, it 
also removed that partition wall which separated 
one man from his fellows, in regard to his more 
elevated interests. The same High-priest and 


should hearken to him, for he said, ‘ Learn of me,” 

and God said of him, ‘ This is my beloved Son, in 

whom I am well pleased; hear ye him.’” , 
Robert Barclay is perhaps more diffuse, and his 










VA unto themselves, such being possessed with a false | Mediator for all, by whom all being reconciled and|language is so explicit, that though I may well 
ras a dalle piaion, that it is not lawful for them to meddle| united with God, became themselves a priestly and| be excused adding to my already long list of quo- 
plicity aad tthe nrinistry, nor that they are any ways fit|spiritual race! Our heavenly King, Guide, and| tations on this very interesting subject, I cannot 
8 a t, because of the defect of that literature, do|Teacher, through whom all are taught from God;|refrain from asking my readers to take trouble to 
8 : 


aeby neglect the gift in themselves, and quench |one faith ; one hope ; one Spirit, which must ani- ‘ 

‘things of the Spirit of God in their hearts, | mate all; the voice of the Spirit which proceeds} Richard Hubberthorn gives us proof in 1657, 

fe 03 if given way to, might prove much more|from God! The office of teacher was not exclu-’in his paper entitled * Call to the Ministry,” that 

r ea edification of the church, than many of|sively assigned to one or more, but every one who|the views of early Friends on this subject were 
Souned sermons of the learned. * * * And/felt a call to the office might address « discourse|not only uniform, but uniformly conaliicea 


peruse it. 
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THE FRIEND. 


acted upon—that they were men of one mind and 
one disposition, accepting nothing upon trust, but 
acting from conviction only :—‘ That,” he says, 
“by which the apostles were called into the work 
of the ministry, having gifts differing according 
to the measure of the manifestation of Christ, by 
the same am I called, which is also according to 
the scriptures (Eph. iv.) And this was by the 
wer, virtue, and operation of the gift of Christ 
in them; and as then, so now; for there is not 
another way to be called into the ministry by, 
neither do any profit the people at all, but they 
who minister from the power and“moving of that 
ift which they have received from the Father by 
esus Christ.” 

If the early Friends took high ground for exer- 
cising the gift of the ministry, their rejoicing in 
Him who called them was no less complete. One- 
ness with the great Head of the church was the 
ground and pillar of their belief, aud thus they 
went forth armed for the conflict. In that name 
too, the holy name of Jesus, they proclaimed the 
glad tidings of salvation, which, to the thirsty) —*‘And all ye, my brethren, who are called into 
multitudes to whom they preached, were often|the work and ministry of the gospel, unto whom 
“tidings of great joy,” and streams of refreshing] the word of the Lord is come, and the gospel af 
sweetness, flowing from the root of life. What a! Christ to you committed, dwell in the life of God, 
richness, and fulness, and unity there is in the)and feel his power and authority. Live in the 
etter which Alexander Parker wrote to Margaret ‘same life of which you minister to others, that you 
Fell so early as 1655 ; how it thrills the heart and| may bring people to God, and may effectually turn 
opens to the mental vision the sweet fellowship|them from the dominion of sin, unto the dominion 
which existed among these brethren and sisters,|of Christ Jesus, that people may be guided out of 
as followers of the lowly Jesus, and how com-|darkness into the marvellous light. Cry aloud, 
pletely the language of the apostle was verified) spare not, proclaim the mighty day of the Lord in 
‘when he said, “‘ We have fellowship one with an-|all the earth ; and fear ye not, neither be dismayed 
other,” &c. Let us listen to Alexander Parker’s| at the face of any man, but be valiant for the truth 
tribute of praise, when speaking of those minister-| upon earth, and give your testimony as you have 
ing Friends who were his companions in the work | received from God. Improve your gift which God 
of preaching the gospel : “ Our life is one, our joy| hath given you, to himself only, and uot unto 
is one, our suffering one, our food and raiment) yourselves. Be not hasty to utter words before 
one—eating both of one bread, and drinking both|the Lord, but wait for power from on high, that 
of one cup in our Father’s house, where there is}the way of God unto salvation may be faithfully 
bread enough, and wells of living water to refresh|and truly held forth by you unto all people.” 
the tender plants; where the babes are fed and| Sinhilar language emanates from Isaac Pening- 
nourished with the milk, and receive the meat in ton, only with more preciseness, than whom per- 
due season; where there is joy and rejoicing iv| haps none in the new Society was better qualified 
the presence of the Lord, and pleasures for ever-}to exprtss it. It is simple and concise, and yet 
more; which only those do enjoy who have fol-|it contains all that is needful on such a subject. 


us in power and dominion over all that opposed. 
as, which was great and mighty. We sounded 
the word of the Lord and did not spare; and 
caused the deaf to hear, the blind’té’see, and the 
heart that was hardened to be awakened ; and the 
dread of the Lord went before us and behind us, 
and took hold of our enemies.” 

If Edward Burroughs had a clear visi6n as to 
what constituted a preparation for, and call to the 
ministry, he was no less anxious that those who 
werealike experiencing that call, should be faith- 
ful to him who called them. Qualified by his own 
past experience of the Spirit’s teachings, aud daily 
walking in the fear and pure wisdom of God, and 
being largely a partaker in his inner life of that 
spiritual discernment which is permitted to those 
only who love and serve God, he was prepared to 
strengthen the weak hands and to encourage the 
feeble ones, and thus we find him eddressing the 
young preachers and tender-spirited ones of that 
day, in language alike cheering and instructive : 


} 


world, and all fears and doubtings, and was with} ‘ 2.—They must receive ability and power f se 


God. 


the power, feel the motion, virtue, and assi 
of the power, in all their work and service.” 


J.B. BL - 
The Thorny Plants of Ceylon = 


Another class of trees which excites the astom, — 
ishment of an European, are those whose stemy 
are protected, as high as cattle can reach; 
thorns, which in the junzle attain a weal 
size quite surprising. One species of Palm, the 
Caryota horrida, ofteu rises to a height of 
feet, and has a coating of thorns for about six @ 
eight feet from the ground, each about an inch ig 
length, and so densely covering the stem that the 
bark is barely visible. 

A climbing plant, the “ Kudu-miris” of the 
Singhalese, very common in the hill jungles, with 
a diameter of three or four inches, is thickly stud- 
ded with knobs about half an inch high, and from” 
the extremity of each a thorn protrudes, as large” 
and sharp as the bili of a sparrow-hawk. It has 
been the custom of the Singhalese, from time im 
memorial, to employ the thorny trees of the forests 
in the constructjon of defeaces against their ene 
mies. 

During the existence of the Kandyan kingdom 
as an independent State, before its ge 
the British, the frontier forests were so thic 
and defended by dense plantations of these thorny 
palms and climbers at different points, as to ex- 
|hibit a natural fortification, impregnable to the 
feeble tribes on the other side, and at each pass 
which led to the level country, moveable gates, 
formed of the same formidable thorny beams, were 
suspended as an ample security against the incu 
isions of the naked and timid lowlanders.* 

The pasture grounds throughout the vieinityof 
Jaffna, abound in a low shrub called the 
thorn, the black twigs of which are beset at every 
joint by a pair of thorns, set opposite each other 
like the horns of an ox, as sharp as a needle, from 
two to three inches in length, and thicker at thé 
base than the stem they grow on. 

In some of these thorny plants, as in the Phe 





“3.—They must abide in the power, keep . 


lowed the Lamb throwgh many tribulations, fiery 
trials, and temptations, and have overcome by the 
blood of the Lamb, and their garments washed 


It is this he says:—“ They are the ministers of 
the gospel who have received the Spirit and power 
wherein the ministry of the gospel stands. For 


beros gaertneri, the spires grow not singly, butin 
branching clusters, each point presenting &: 
as sharp as a lancet; and where these form 





white and clean. Hallelujah ! praises to his glori-| Christ came in the Spirit and power of the Father, 
ous name, who hath called and chosen us, and|and he sends his apostles and ministers in the 
made us partakers of the Divine nature.” same Spirit and power, that they might be able 
Young as Edward Burroughs was, there were|to beget, and reach to that birth which is to be 
none among the early Friends who had clearer} begotten and ministered to. * * * And this min- 
views of the ministry, or -have more clearly ex-|istry is not to be ¢onfined to an outward order of 
ressed them ; and judging by his whole life as it} men, as the ministry of the law was; but whoever 
is revealed to us by the historian, there were few| hath received the gift, so he is to minister, as the 
that had attained to a higher sense of the true|Lord guides, leads, and orders him in the use of 
oo of the religion of Jesus. “Out of the/that gift which he hath bestowed upon him for 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh,” and|that end. And what if he be an herdsman, a 
it is not too much to assert that some of Edward] fisherman, a tent-maker, and the like? Yet if 
Burroughs’ epistles are true christian epistles, sub-|God hath poured out his Spirit upon him, and 
lime in language and full of true eloquence. So|openeth his mouth, he hath not only liberty, but 
near does he approach the apostolic standard in| more, even authority, from the Lord God Almighty 
some things, that we find him not unfrequently/to speak in his name, either for turning men unto 
ging utterance to convictions and assertions|(Christ—the light and life of men, or for building 
most synonymous with the utterances of the|/men up in their holy faith in him, whose Spirit 
early disciples. Of his sense of the solemnity and|and power was and is the resurrection and the life 
importance of the ministry, we have proof in the|for evermore. * * * The same thing that gives to 
following :—“ Being prepared of the Lord, and|know the church, gives to know the ministers 
having received power from on high, we went forth| thereof ; for they also are of God, called by him, 
as commanded of the Lord, leaving all relations,| receiving power from him, and abiding and min- 
and all things of the world behind us, that we/istering in that power; so that there are three 
— fulfil the work of the Lord, unto which he/ things requisite to a true ministry, without which 
called us. With flesh and blood, or any creature,|they cannot be right or execute their office 
we consulted not, nor took counsel of men, but of| rightly. 
the Lord slone, who lifted up our heads above the} ‘ 1.—They must be called of God. 


shrubs abound they render the forest absoh 
impassable, even to the elephant and to 
of great size and force.— Tennent’s Ceylon. 


—_—_+o 


For “The Friend” 
The following was found among the papers of 
deceased minister :-— ss 


EXTRACTS FROM “HINTS FROM AN EXPERIENCED 
FRIEND.” 


“T was in a state somewhat similar to whatl 
apprehend thine is at present, desirous above all 
things to Be enabled to do the Divine will, and 
serve Him in the way of His own appointment; 
being pretty fully coufirmed in my own @ 
from an inward sense given me, and also confirme 
by the feelings and expressions of instruments, 
that He was about to require it of me to beat 
public testimony to His goodness and truth. 
by the operations of His power on my mind Iwas 
brought to a willingness to give up thereto, if He 
would preserve me from deception, and give me 
a clear discerning what to communicate and W 
to keep to myself; for at that time I was 
favored with openings in the vision of Light, bat - 


*The kings of Kandy maintained a regulation that 
no one, on pain of death, should presume to cut a road 
through the forest wider than was sufficient for one P© 
son to pass. ‘ae 
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THE FRIEND. 









how to distinguish what to give to the people andjever, were hatched, and the swarms proceeded |heart of some Friend who knew our outward diffi- 
what was designed for myself, was a matter that/eastward in the spring of 1863. One enormous/cultie’, to advance money to pay the rent, and 
] was afraid of being deceived in. And under|army pounced upon Colonel Money’s tea estate in| thus 1 might be set free. 

this fear I remained for some time, till the Lord) Kumaon. .Qghers passed to Central India, and} And such was the matchless love and adorable 
was pleased to open my state’ to one of His ser-|thence moved north-east to Behar; at Arrah they|condescension of Him whom I desire above all 
yants who spoke to me after this manner :—That| first ‘appeared at sunrise like vast rolling clouds, | things to serve, that my earnest desire was granted, 
which is for thyself will spring up in sweetness,|stretching like a firmament for six miles, and{and a friend in need was raised "P, that proved a 













ston. fy will sweeten and comfort thy mind ; but that which} towering like great water-spouts up to heavem’|friend indeed, who at the time he offered to ad- 
stems is intended for thee to communicate to others, |Still eastward they moved on to Jessore, and have|vance money for our rent knew nothing of my. 
: ings up in sweetness, yet remains upon the/just reached the district of Decca. It is surpris-|inward conflict and concern to go forth to minister 
ba mind with a degree of pain and weight, attended|ing, on the whole, how small is the extent of/unto Friends in those counties. When my hus- 





with a particular impulse to speak, and yet feeling|damage they have inflicted, and how greatly the|band informed me of this great favour, I said, 
geross to do so:—this, be obedient to, and give up|kind providence of God has averted the calami-|‘‘ I must now tell thee that it jas set my mind af 
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six oF without reasoning, for if we enter into reasoning|ties which their presence so frequently brings. |liberty, and I must soon leave thee and go in the 
ch ia weakness prevails and the proper time is let slip When thus his judgments, as well as his mercies, |service of Truth.” He said he had long thought 
it the over; then darkness and confusion ensue. This|are abroad in the earth, may the inhabitants|I had been weighed down, and apprehended it 

deseription from this friend, mixed with faith in| thereof learn righteousness.” — Christian Work. |was some concern of a religious nature, but he 
f the my heart, brought me to resolutions to receive the} - @ |had not strength of mind to ask me what it was, 
with hint, and a prayer was begotten in mnfe to be en- From “The British Friend” of 1853. /though he had often left the plough to do it, yet 
‘stud: abled to be faithful; after which it was not long Some Account of the Life and Convincement of |could not. Oh! how the remembrance of this 
‘from’ &| tilla few words came to my mind, attended with Mary Brantiogham. circumstance bows my heart in gratitude, to think 
large the feeling and impulse which had been described DICTATED TO A FRIEND. how hard things were made easy; and I was 
t has and I gave up to it, and was favored with an un- i (Continued from page 234.) strengthened to go forth, who am so unworthy to 
‘e itm kable evidence of approbation. Peace inex-| Previous to~my appearing as a minister, I had|be thus helped to declare the ever blessed truth 
‘orests pressible filled my heart; and from that time to| many baptisms to pass through, before I could see |as it is in Jesus Christ our Lord. I was favored 
r ene this, when I have been sufficiently attentive to the|it right to apply to be received into membership ;|to accomplish my journey, and had often to feel 





particular impulse, I have been favored with the| but after I had been convinced about two years of|my own poverty, but in the end had peace. 
returns of peace, the reward of obedience. Friends’ principles, I thought it right to request} At another time I felt my mind drawn to visit 
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st “I do not know how far it may be thy state to|to be rec¥ived a member ef the religious Society|the West Riding of Yorkshire, and when a few 
ee be in fear of deception, but I believe many as well|of Friends, and after due consideration I was ad-| years more had elapsed, my mind was again made 
horny wswyself have often felt it. I also believe that/ mitted, which was a satisfaction to me. I lived|sensible that I must visit the whole of Yorkshire; 
to ex- it is an allowable fear, not displeasing to our great|several years in Joseph Makepeace’s family ; he|this was an arduous engagement, and many deep 
0 the Master, if it does not so far prevail as to hinder|was a kind master, but a careful man and very | wading seasons were my portion, but I wasstrength- 
h pass ur coming up in a true conformity to His will.| cautious, never taking any notice, or asking me/ened to return home to my family with true peace. 
gates, I beseech thee to be faithful; I would not for alljany questions concerning my exercises, of which| There is one thing I incline to mention, as it 
, were the world thou should bring forth not of the pure|I had wapy, and my mind was often brought into| proves the condescension of the Almighty to those 





nature or the right birth; neither would I wish|deep mourning. He knew my great aversion to 
my dear friend to be called to a work so disagree-| becoming a Quaker, but kindly made way for me 
sble to her nature, if there were any other way)|to attend meetings, and encouraged me therein. 

alloted to peace, but I cannot shut out appreheu-| About the twenty-ninth year of my age, I was 


who seek His help, as well as to show that the 

Lord’s promises are sure—yes, He is faithful ! 
When I had under consideration the important 

subject of marriage, I was often very anxious to 
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“every sions that there is danger of forfeiting thy peace| united in marriage with Hugh Brantingham: we/|do right, and that which would be consistent with 
other by thy opposing will: may be it is from fear of| had a large family of eleven children, and many|my best interest, my everlasting happiness. I 
s, from deception more than obstinacy; but I must revive|trials to pass through, both from discouragements| earnestly sought the Lord that I might be directed 
at the in thy remembrance, that without faith it is im-|in outward circumstances, as well as many other|in this matter, when I felt an assurance in my 

= to please God; that if thou wilt not be-|sources of deep anxiety. Not very long after myjown mind that I might take this step with my 
» Pho lieve thou wilt not be established. marriage, my exercises were not a few, as I ap-|friend Hugh Brantingham, but that 1 should be 
but in “When thou feels something to sprig up and|prehended it was required of me to pay a religious/left a widow with seven children, and that I should 





remain with weight upon thy mind, attended with?visit to the few Friends in Northumberland among 
s particular bearing in thy mind, do give up toit,)whom I had been a member; this was my first 
and that pretty soon after it appears; for if thou| visit, and brought my mind into considerable suf- 
sittest under it too long, strength will decay and| fering. A few years afterwards I felt it was re- 
Weakness will ensue, and the enemy will attempt| quired of me to leave home and visit the Friends 
to reason it away. ed Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland and 


be provided for. This seemed a remarkable im- 
pression, and often passed through my mind after 
we were united in marriage, particularly when my 
husband had a long illness, and was brought very 
low and weak, and at that time we had seven 
children, and it looked likely I should then be 








































































































riend.” «T feel inexpressibly for thee, but cannot help Westmoreland ; this concern was long and deeply |tried, but Where the being provided for was to 
ars of & thee, but the Lord will; if thou trust in Him thou| pondered in my heart, long known only to Him|come from I could not see. But my fears were 
: shalt never be confounded.” whom I desire to serve, and who alone search-|not realized, for we were*spared to each other 
| ENCED ; -- eth all hearts, and ¢an help through the deepest| many years after, until an advanced period of life, 
India and her Plagues,— What a strange his-| conflicts. My discouragements I felt to be heavy ;| often witnessing many trials from various causes ; 
what I tory NortheIndia has passed through during the|our family was then several in number, some of|but he was a kind husband, and I never repented 
ove oll few years! What a wonderful illustration] them very weakly; my husband harassed—having}being united to him by marriage, and when tho 
‘and to has been given of old Jewish history in God’s re-}come to a new farm at Preston; crops very bad,|time came that my dear husband was taken from 
tment; cent dealings with the people! All the forms of|and there seemed to be no way to raise the rent.|me, I felt my loss, and I may thankfully say the 
pi penalty and pain with which he was accustomed| In this trying state my mind was sadly tossed with| promise was fulfilled; for I am comfortably pro- 
Pes to chastise the chosen seed, have fallen also here | real trials, and the adversary, the enewy of man’s} vided for, and have seven affectionate children. 
ments, came mutiny, massacre, and war; then the| happiness, was not wanting to suggest plenty of| The foregoing account I have often wished to 
10 beat tppalling famine ; then followed pestilence, cholera, | distresses, which grieved and sometimes perplexed |leave behind me for the instruction of my dear 
wt aud fever, devastating vast districts; next came| my soul, filling me with these thoughts, that if I|children, having no view further but earnestly 
d Iwas j and this year vast armies of locusts have} went the child who was weak would die; that my|desiring that they may profit by reading and 
, if He swept along the country, threatening to devour) husband would die of a broken heart, and the|meditating on the Lord’s merciful dealings with 
ive me destroy its produce altogether. In July, people would stone me for attempting to go about|me, and that they may be led and encouraged to 
d what , they appeared in Scinde, and travelled up preaching the gospel, when my family were in|put their trust in Divine Wisdom; nothing else 
1s often the Indus to Mooltan, and thence north to Rawul| such great distress at home. My mind was sorely| will be safe, | have found it so. 











But the authorities attacked them vigor-| weighed down, which occasioned a severe illness ; 

y 5 the natives gathered in gangs, and they/and I earnestly prayed that if I really was re- To the same kind Friend who wrote down the 
Were buried and burned by millions. Tons of} quired to take thig journey in the cause of Truth, foregoing account from her mouth, in another con- 
*Eg8 were destroyed, for which large rewards were| that. my Heavenly Father would condescend to|versation, when alluding to the early part of her 
Ninety-nine billions of young locusts were| give me another sign, which was that my Lord life, she said it was often a comfort to her own 
Large numbers of their eggs, how-|and Master would be pleased to put it into the|mind that it was in the prime of her life, and in 
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the full vigor of youth, that she was convinced of 
the principles of Friends; and that she was en- 
abled to bear her many exercises in secret, not 
telling her troubles to any one, or asking advice 
of any; for had she done so, perhaps her mind 
might have been led wrong, adding, “‘ No, no, I 
youse out my heart to none but the Lord, who 

nows all hearts, and who seeth in secret, but re- 
wards openly ; and I was enabled to believe in.the 
Truth as it is in Jesus Christ our Lordand Saviour, 
and it is still his help that is near to sustain me 
in many low seasons, and my only hope continues 
to be in the mercy of God.” 

Mary Brantinghani declined rapidly in the early 
part of the Twelfth month, and was quite confined 
to her bed nearly three weeks, during which time 
she suffered almost constant sickness. She seemed 
very patient, but observed to a Friend that she 
felt great poverty of mind, yet also added, “I am 
not wholly forsaken of Him whom I endeavoured 
to serve, but I long to have more of his love. It 
is kind to take the trouble to come and see so poor 
a creature, it helps me a little: we have often felt 
great love for each other, and have had some pre- 
ciou® seasons, and never more dear to me than 
now.” A little stillness being felt, the Friend 
observed that she believed it might be said, “Thou 
hast fought the good fight, and hast kept the faith, 
and that the close probably was near When a crown 
of righteousness would be given her.” Our dear 
friend answered, “‘Q! my dear, that is too good 
for me, I have been a poor unprofitable servant, 
but I have a hope in the mercy of the Lord.” 
About a week before her release, the same Friend 
went again to see her, when she exclaimed, ‘This 
is an unexpected pleasure; thy own trials are 
great, and yet thou art come again ‘to see me; 
well, my dear, tlipu seest.a poor creature. QO! it 
is a trying suffering state; the poor body has as 
much as it can bear; but my mind is calm ; noth- 
ing to trust to but the mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus, but he is all-sufficient to land me safe at 
Jast.””. Our dear friend continued till the 1st of 
First. month, 1834, when she quietly breathed her 
Jast about 11 o’clock in the forenoon, full uf love 
and good will to all men. She was aged eighty- 
three years, a minister about fifty-five years. 

The Friends of Darlington Monthly Meeting in 
their testimony concerning her, say, “she was a 
lively minister of the gospel ; and notwitistanding 
the care of her numerous offspring pressed heavily 
upon her, in addition to the trial of straitened cir- 
cumstances, she was diligent in her attendance of 
our religious meetings, and frequently strength- 
ened to minister therein to the comfort and edifi- 
cation of her friends. During her last illness she 
was favoured to retain her faculties to the last ; 
the sweetness and liveliness of her spirit were 
truly comforting and instructive to those who 
visited her, and were frequently evinced by ex- 
pressions of love to her friends, which at this 
solemn season was conspicuously the clothing of 
her spirit. On one occasion she uttered the fol- 
lowing prayer:—“O! holy Father if it be thy 
blessed will, relieve this poor body; but not my 
will but thine be done ;” and a short time before 
she expired she exclaimed, with uplifted hands, 
“OQ! holy, holy!” In the protracted life of this 
our beloved friend, we have a striking instance of 
the efficacy of Diyine grace in softening and re- 
fining the heart by its transforming and regenerat- 
ing influence, which prepared her to become, 
under circumstances of peculiar disadvantage and 
difficulty, a bright example of christian humility 
end upright walking, holding out to others not 
only in word and doctrine, but in life and conver- 
sation, the inviting language, “Come ye and let 
ws walk in the light of the Lord.” 


THE FRIEND. 


Idaho Territory. 
Idaho is our youngest territory. Three years 


ago it was inhabited only by Indians and wild|taty of the Jefferson fork—about seventy 


by thousands. Soon after another disco wi 
made on Stinking Water Creek—another triby. 
miles 


beasts. It now numbers a white population of|D0rth-east of Bannack, which proved to be the 


about 40,000, and from present indications will in 
another year contain a population of 150,000. It 
is by far the largest and the most attractive of our 
western territories. It was organized last March 
from portions of Washington, Dakotah, and Ne- 
braska, and is bounded on the north by British 
America, south by Colorado, Nevada, and Utah, 
east by Dakotah and Nebraska, and west by Utah 
Oregon, and Washington. It contains an area o 
327,323 square miles, being more than six times 
the size of the State of New York. It name, 
“Tdaho,” is an Indian word, signifying “the Gem 
of the Mountains.” 

There are two sections at present populated, 
remote from each otner and isolated, separated by 
the Rocky Mountain range, and inhabited by per- 
sons from different sections. The western settle- 
ments were peopled by gold-seekers from Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and the British Possessions—the 
north-eastern settlements are filled up from Colo- 
rado, and the states bordering on the Mississippi 
River. The present indications are that the ter- 
ritory will soon be divided, making two or more 
large, prosperous, and wealthy States—rivalling 
California in wealth and population—which will 
soon ask admission into the Union. In fact, the 
area and resources of the territory would seem to 
warrant the erection of five or six States from the 
territory at present embraced im its limits. 

Western Idaho, or that portion bordering on 
Washington and Oregon, was first settled by gold- 
hunters from the Cariboo Mines of British Colum- 
bia, who discovered rich placers in Eastern Oregon 
snd Washington, and, penetrating eastward, found 
the precious metal along the Clearwater, Salmon, 
Boise, and Snake rivers. A rush of emigrants 
from California, Oregon, and Washington soon fol- 
lowed. Many, of course, returned disappointed ; 
but it is estimated that not less than twenty-five 
thousand still remain. Some moderate placers 
were found in various localities; but by far the 
richest was in a sink or basin near Florence, where 
a few men realized immense fortunes in a short 
time from surface mines. 

Lewiston, the present capital of Idaho, is located 
in this region, at the junction of Snake and Clear- 
water rivers. It is also the largest town in the 
territory, though it will probably not long remain 
so. With the exception of two portages, the 
‘¢ Dalles” and the ‘‘ Cascades,’’ there is a continu- 
ous line of navigation from the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia to Lewiston. Bannock—a Scotch name— 
on the Boise River, is a town of considerable size, 
in which a weekly newspaper is published. Oro 
Fino and Elk City are also important towns in 
this section. 

The settlements in North-eastern Idaho are at 
this time attracting most attention. In the spring 
of 1862, enticed by the reports‘of rich placers on 
Salmon River, an immense emigration started to 
that country from the western states and terri- 
tories. “Disappointed in their expectations, many 
of them returned; others concluded to cross the 
mountains and prospect the country about the 
headwaters of the Missouri. They found more or 
less of the precious metal as they proceeded, until 
finally their expectations were realized in finding 
rich placers on Grasshopper Creek—one of the tri- 
butaries of the Jefferson fork of the Missouri River 
—about three hundred miles south of Fort Benton. 
A town was located there, called Bannack City— 
named after a prominent tribe of Indians inhabit- 
ing thatregion. The tide of emigration set thither- 
ward, and Bannack soon numbered its population 


richest placer ever discovered in the territory, 
not in America. Another town, called Virginia 
City, was built up, which now contains about five 
thousand inhabitants—the most successful mining 
community on the continent. , 

To this-point nearly all the western emigration 
next season will press. Colorado itself, although 
its mines were never more prosperous, will send 
thousands to this new El Dorado. This mayseem 
strange; but the fact is that the surface or , 
mines of Colorado are nearly all exhausted, and 
very few miners there have the necessary capi 
to work the quartz veins, and will therefore seek 
surface mines elsewhere, which require only easy 
labour for development. 

The surface mines of Idaho are astonishi 
rich. The disintegrating process has p 
been assisted by powerful glaciers, crushing the 
rocky strata, and separating the gold on a larger 
scale than in lower latitudes. In some instances 
nuggets weighing three or four pounds have beea 
found, and as much as a hundred dollars have: 
been taken from a single pan of dirt. But few. 
lodes or quartz veins have as yet been found, and 
these are not much worked. It is generally sup-. 
posed that all that country east of the Rocky 
Mountains washed by the Yellow Stone and its 
tributaries is auriferous, and that thousands of 
rich placers will be discovered there as soon as 
the population is sufficient to overawe or subdue . 
the savages. 

There are several powerful and savage tribes of 
Indians inhabiting that region, among which are 
the Bannacks, the Snakes or Shoshones, the Nes 
Perces, the Flatheads and Blackfeet. They are 
all unfriendly to the whites, and particularly how 
tile to such as they imagine to be in quest of gold, 
Hundreds of Qold-hunters have perished at their 
hands, and even now it is unsafe for small or ua 

\armed parties to prospect that country. . 

Extending northward to the forty-ninth degree 
of latitude, it may be imagined that short seasous 
and intense cold would prevent permanent settle- 
anent, or even continued success in mining; but 
all experience shows that the temperature is 
warmer in the same latitude as you go westward. 
Certain it is that the climate of northern Idaho 
is quite as mild as that of many of the northera 
and western states ; and in some of the valleys 
west of the mountains cattle run at large all winter, 
and are always in excellent condition for slaugh- 
tering. 

It is estimated that the valleys west of the moul- 
tains contain from six to eight thousand square 
milesof arable land. The soil is rich, anda 
to all erops raised in the Northern States. The 
pasturage is unsurpassed. ‘ At the base of the 
eastern slope of the mountains are perhaps four 
thousand square miles more, and all the numerous 
valleys stretching across to the Missouri River 
are good agricultural lands. The streams fu 
abundance of water power, and are skirted wi 
cotton-wood timber, while the hills and mountains 
are covered with pine and hemlock. The Mis- 
souri is navigable to Fort Benton in high watet, 
and both that and the Yellow Stone can be 
so for hundreds of miles by portages and) other 
artificial means. Numerous spurs or chains 
mountains and hills branching off from the main 
rocky range give a pleasing variety of 
scenery to all the north-eastern portion 
territory. 

The mines at Bannack City can be 
water to Fort Benton, thence south by land 
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three hundred miles, or about twelve hundred 
miles’ land travel from the Missouri River at 
Omaha. This route is by the Platte valley to 
Fort Laramie and South Pass ; thence by the 

mn road to Snake River; thence across the 
mountains to the headwaters of the Missouri. A 
route will probably be found next summer on the 


ining eastern slope of the mountains which will shorten 


the distance and be vastly easier to travel. 

The Overland Mail Compagy has established a 
daily line of coaches from Salt Lake city to the 
territory, 

The civil affairs of Idaho are in such an unsettled 
state that it is believed it will be impossible to 
establish good government there until the territory 
is divided. The seat of government is in the ex- 
treme north-west corner of Idaho, from which the 
eastern part of the territory is cut off by a moun- 


THE FRIEND. 


judgment of men and things. For from what/the alphabet was called A, the second oné B, the 
may be, what should be, and what is most proba-|third one C, the fourth D, and so on. Hunting 
ble or likely to be, you can hardly miss in yotr|up what he at the time supposed was the alphabet, 
judgment of human affairs; and you havea better|he soon became so familiar with the features of 
spirit than your own, in reserve fora time of need, |the several letters that he could recognize them at 
to pass the final judgment in important matters.|sight. Negt came the more difficult matter, to 
— William Penn to his children. one learning without the slightest assistance, of 
combining sounds in the simple monosyllables ba, 

_  For“The Friend” ‘be, bi, &c. But this difficulty was mastered in 

We have no doubt there is much yet to be |time, and then, having but little trouble with the 
learned respecting the coloured people, who have | longer words, he soon lparned to read. Fora long 
been held in such cruel bondage in the Southern time his first was his only book. How many times 
States ; much that will show to those who are/it was read through, it would be impossible to say. 
willing to see, that amid the sore servitude and| But he did not rest here. Abstracting from his 
the grievous social and intellectual degradation tO| master’s house such books as were least likely to 
which they have been long systematically sub-|be missed, and returning them as soon as possible, 
jected, individuals here and there vindicated the|he read much—more, perhaps, than any member 
‘claims of their race to all the attributes of man;|of his master’s family. He felt perfectly safe so 


tain range, placing it quite beyond the control of |struggling heroically with the crushing burdens|long as he was not discovered indulging in this 


the authorities while stationed so far away.. Re- 
cent advices from Bannack City (in the eastern 
of the territory) state that Vigilance Com- 
mittees have been organized, far more effective 
and powerful than those of California in former 
days. Ten desperadoes were hung by this organ- 
* jzation one day at an hour's hotice, six others were 
warned to leave the territory within six hours, and 
thirteen more were arrested, who have probably 
been hung. 

In Idaho, as in all new mining countries, the 
slate of society is rude. There is plenty of drink- 
ing avd gambling houses, few schools, and no 
churches. We know no better field for mission- 
ary effort. One or two gifted ministers at Ban- 
nack and Virginia City could build up churches 
in a short time self-sustaining and creditable to 
the denomination. But no inferior men should 
besent on such a mission; for the hardy and en- 
terprising pioneers are usually intelligent, and 

of great discrimination. 

The Jesuits established a number of missions 
in the north-western portion of the territory about 
twenty or twenty-five years ago. Their object 
was to civilize and christianize the Indian tribes, 
and in some instances they accomplished much 
good. In some of the valleys the Indians culti- 
vate the soil to a considerable extent, and in one 
or two places they have towns built of good sub- 

' stantial houses. The highest civilization seems 
to-have been attained by the Flatheads. 

In the south-wertern corner of the territory, at 
Soda Spring, on Bear River, there is a settlement 
of Mormons, called Morrisites, who reject the doc- 
trine and practice of polygamy, and have instituted 
many reforms in the practices of the Mormons. 
They were driven from Utah as heretics, though 
they profess to believe in Joe Smith. — Christian 
Advocate. 


Keep the Inward Watch.—Fear God : show it|that is the highest compliment that can be paid 


in desire, refraining and domg: keep the inward 
watch; keep a clear soul and a light heart. 
Mind an inward sense, upon doing anything; 
When you read the scriptures, remark the wost 
notable places, as your spirits are most vouched 
_ and affected, in a common-place book, with that 
sense or opening which you receive ; for they come 
not by study or in the will of man, no more than 
the scriptures did; and they may be lost by care- 
bess, and the over-growing thoughts and busi- 


hess of this life ; so in perusing any other good or|Over this he pored for months, 


Profitable book ; 


and abuse heaped upon them, and achieving results |dangerous amusement, for if a book was missed - 
that would be remarkable in any white man under | for a few days, no one would suspect George of 
similar circumstances. The secrets of dark places | having taken it. Finally, “young master” stu- 
long veiled from public view may yet be revealed, died Latin and Greek. Some time after the slave, 
and show how generally they were the habitations | jin his explorations, found a Latin grammar, which 
of cruelty, while we also may find among the de-|had been cast aside, and would never be missed. 
spised slaves who regain their rights as human| Why should he not work this new vein. He did 
beings, men and women of very different character | work it, secretly and unaided, of course, but pa- 
than is very generally accredited to them. tiently, diligently, and perseveringly. Obstacles 
In “The Presbyterian” of the 26th ult., a case| were gradually surmounted, difficulties were grad- 
of the acquisition of knowledge under extraordi-| ally overcome, the grammar was finally mastered. 
|nary difficulties, is mentioned by a correspondent! And then came the Greek grammar, an old copy 
of that journal, who, having heard the command-|of which was obtained as the Latin grammar had 
ing officer at Fort Pickering repeatedly speak of|been. This was a new field. The task now be- 
one of the freedmen serving in his regiment, as|/fore the solitary and unaided slave-student was 
|possessing extraordinary literary attainments, |intricate and perplexing. It required unflagging 
|sought an interview with the man, and gives the| perseverance. But, as he had been to others, so 
facts he learned from him in the following nar-|he was equal to this emergency. By dint of long 
rative. } i and hard study, he went through with his Greek 
“George is a full-blooded negro. He is about/grammar. And then he secured an elementary 
as black as that kind of men can well be made. | book in each language, and tried to learn to read 
He was born a slave, and he lived a slave till he|jt. But his progress was slow. He ‘needed an 
found his freedom by escaping within the Federal | instructor—some one to give him a start ; and he 
lines. Yet his language is almost entirely free| obtained one in a singular way. About this time 
from those idioms go common among the negroes, | George was hired upon a neighbouring plgptation, 
the ‘ poor white trash,’ and even the better edu-|and being known as an active, faithful, and intel- 
cated classes of the South. “There is nothing of|ligent “ boy,” though it was not even suspected 
the negro in his conversation, and he uses our|that he could read, he was put in charge of a dis- 
English tongue with a precision and accuracy sel-|tillery. In the family of his new master he found 
om surpassed by our most highly educated scho-|an Irish tutor, who was teaching both the Latin 
ars. Though George’s head crowns a black body;/and Greek, and who inherited, as was soon dis- 
though it is very black, and tolerably woolly ; it is| covered, the national love for whiskey. George 
one which, if it were only white, many white men |had the bait, but could he catch the fish? At 
might well wish planted on their own shoulders. |the risk of exposing himself he resolved to try. 
Perhaps enough of such heads‘ among our civil|He did try, and he succeeded. For so many 
and military authorities would, by God’s blessing, | pints of whiskey he received so many hours of 
have avoided this war altogether, or finished it/secret instruction. Under the stringent laws of 
loug ago. If I were more of a phrenologist, I/the State the tutor ran a heavy risk, and proba- 
might speak of the unusual development of the/bly no other temptation would have been suffici- 
intellectual organs. But I am only able to say,/ently powerful. This new and additional engage- 
that it is almost of Websterian proportions, and|ment in the family did not seem to improve the 
teacher’s habits, and after a few months he was 
dismissed. But megnwhile the black student had 
profited greatly from the instruction he had re- 
‘ceived. He was now able to go on alone, and did . 
so. Soon after came this rocking convulsion of 
our civil war, in the course of which George finds 
himself a freeman, and a private in the “ First 
|‘young mistresses,’ when he went wrong, he)Tennessee Light Artillery of A.D.” 
learned to repeat them accurately and orderly.| In many respects George’s education is defec- 
Here he stopped for some time. At length he|tive. He has paid but little attention to arith- 
found, confiscated and hid, an old spelling-book. | metic and geography, and his knowledge of many 
whenever he|other branches of science is only such as he has 


\to any head, be it white or black. 

While a small boy, and before he was put to 
iwork, George was the playmate of his master’s 
‘children. Hearing them often repeated, he 
learned from them the names of the letters in their} 


jorder. Corrected. by his “ young masters,” or 





yet, rather meditate than read|could hide himself from observation. Knowing|derived from his limited course of reading. I 


much, For the spirit of a man knows the things | well that such a book was contraband to him, and|should rejoice to see him where he could enjoy 
ofa man, and with that spirit, by observation of |fhat he would be punished if found with it in his|the advantages of regular and systematic study. 


tempers and actions of men you see in the|hands, he was obliged to use great caution. But|He is married, and 
d, and looking into your own spirit, and me- 
thereupon, you will havea deep and strong 


think has one or two chil- 
bape white playmates had inadvertently given him|dren, though of this I am not certain. Perhaps 
a starting-point. He knew that the first letter of|I neglected to inquire.” 
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THE FRIEND. 


For “The Friend” jused hereafter, they shall be as unprosperous as 
Extracts fromthe Writings of William Dell |these. 

(Continued from page 237.) _ |. ° ‘And every tongue that shall rise against thee 

“ Ver. 15. Behold they shall surely gather to-|in judgment, thou shalt condemn.’ ” 
‘Two ways you see the enemies of the church 
together against thee, shall fall for thy sake. assault the church; by their hands, and by their 
“A very strange thing it is, that tle spiritual |tongues; and this latter way is the more dangerous 
church, being thus builded, and taught and estab-|of the two: by the former they scourge the church 
lished, any should yet be so blind and mad, as to|with rods; by this latter with scorpions. This 
engage against it ; and yet, the world and the car- ae of the tongue, is the most dangerous weapon 
nal church especially doth this: yea, the more|that ever was used against the church in any age, 
pure and spiritual the church is, the more enmity/and the last refuge of the devil and his instru- 
the world and formalists have against it. * * *|ments to annoy the church. And thus, when the 
“ But the Lord hath decreed and promised, to|enemy fails at the strength of his weapon, he un- 
hew that little stone of Christ’s spiritual church, |dertakes again with the malice of his tongue : and 
out of the mountain of the world, without hands, | with this the enemy strikes against the saints that 
and will certainly accomplish it, and is now about | profess the truth, and against the truth itself pro- 


” 


‘clearly mistaken in us; for the wisdom and strength 


that very business : but the world, that never looks | 
beyond sense, they think this is surely a plot of 
ours, and that we have a great design in hand ;) 
and so we have, indeed ; but the design is not our'| 
design, but God’s, contrived in eternity, and dis- | 
covered to Daniel, (chap. 11,) and this is the set- | 
ting up a kingdom of saints in the world, under} 
Christ the king of saints, wherein the people shall 
live alone in point of spiritual worship and com- 
munion, and shall have nothing to do with the 
rest of the nations. This counsel of God begins 
to be accomplished, and the world thinks that we 
are subtle, and we are mighty: whereas they are 


whereby this is-done is God’s, and not ours. For} 
it is the Lord must build this spiritual church, 
and’set it up in the world, and preserve it against | 
the world, and cause it to increase till it fills the 
world; so that the design, and the accomplish- 
ment of it, belongs to God, and not to us; and 
they that are displeased at it, let them go and 
quarrel against God : and so they will certainly do, 
through the operation of the devil ; ‘ Behold,’ saith 
he, ‘ they shall surely gather together:’ as soon as} 
ever the church separates from the world, the world | 
gathers together against the church. Yea, this| 
place is not only to be understood of those. that 
are open enemies without the church, but of a 
generation in it, that are not of it; and so the 
gathering together against the church, shall be in} 
the church : and so Calvin interprets; and such a 
thing will assuredly come to pass, that the church, | 
as well as the kingdom, will have domestic ene- 
mies ; it hath been so in all ages, and what wonder 
will it be if it be so in this? The first division in| 
this kingdom was between common profession and | 
open profaneness, and if ever there be another, it) 
is like to lie between the form and power of godli- | 
ness; and the ‘children that are born after the| 
flesh’ will up, and be persecuting ‘them that are} 
born after the Spirit ;’ and the deepest wounds we| 
shall receive, will be in the house of our friends ; | 
not our friends indeed, but of such who seem to} 
be so; for they pray as well as we, and preach and | 
hear, and receive the sacramients, and use the same 
ordinances with us; and yet their enmity, of all 
others, Will be the greatest against us; and we 
shall receive deeper wounds in the houses of these 
friends, than in the streets of our enemies. They | 
shall gather in thee, against thee—‘ but, not by 
me.’ 


fessed by the saints. 

‘Against the saints that profess the truth, cloth- 
ing them with odious names, and loading them 
with base aspersions; their tongues rise up in 
judgment against them; it intimates, they shall 
have specious pretences against the church. ‘Oh 
these are the men,’ say they, ‘ that would turn the 
world upside-down, that make the nation full of 
tumults and uproars, that work all the disturbance 
in church and state ; it is fit such men and congre- 
gations should be suppressed, and they should 
have no employments in church or state; it will 
never be a quiet world till some course be taken 
with them, that we may have truth, peace and 
government again.’ And thus they have fair pre- 
tences against the godly, and use the glorious 
oames of truth, peace and government, to the de- 
struction of them all. And this is the sense of 
these words, for their tongues to rise up in judg- 
ment against them.” 

** But see how God conquers this weapon of the 
enemy’s tongue to the faithful, as well as the for- 


|mer weapons of their hands; ‘every tongue that 


riseth up in judgment against thee, thou shalt 
condemn.” All that reproach and slander, and 
vilify, and abuse the saints, either by their tongues 
or pens, thou by thy uprightness, integrity, inno- 
cency, truth and faithfulness, shalt condemn them; 
thy ways and thy works, that are led and acted in 
Christ and his Spirit, shall be the condemnation 
of all thine enemies; and their misreports and 
slanders shall be done away as a mist before the 
sun; and thy righteousness and integrity shall 
break forth in that clearness, and brightness, and 
strength, that they shall sit down astonished and 
amazed: and they shall be condemned, not only 
by the word, and by the saints, but by all the com- 
mon morality of the world, yea, and by their own 
consciences; so that they shall carry their guilt 
with them night and day, and shall not be able to 
look the godly in the face, whom they have so re- 
proached ; the very presence of the saints shall be 
the condemnation of their enemies, who have be- 
fore so unworthily judged them: yea, the whole 
world shall see the faithfulness and integrity of 
the saints of God, and shall justify them, and con- 
demn their enemies; and shall say, ‘ Lo, these are 
the men that the world judged as sectaries, and 


ischismatics,-and what not! See how faithful they 


have been to God, and the true church of God, 
and to the state; and surely they must be bad 


««¢ No weapon that is formed against thee shall|men that are enemies to these.’ And thus, while 


prosper :’”’ 
“Thou art, saith God to the church, a small, 
weak, despised, contemned, persecuted people ; 


bat thy safety, protection, blessing, lies in me and 


our enemies judge us, they shall be condemned 
themselves. And this shall certainly be done, as 
sure as the word of God is true, and us sure as the 
Lord lives, to make good his word’”’ 





iu my power, and wisdom, and love. God blunts 


In the year 1646, it appears that William Dell 


the edge of the weapon, and weakens the hand, preached, before the House of Commons, a sermon 
and puts fear into the heart of him that useth it ;/ which is introduced in his published works under 
and so no weapons that have been used, -have pros-|the title of “‘ Right Reformation, or the reforma- 
pered hitherto; and if any more weapons shall be! tion of the church of the New Testament, repre- 


sented in gospel light,” and headed by the p 
“until the time of reformation.” Heb. ix. 10, 

Our author here sets forth with clearness thy 
errors which found place in his day regarding that 
reformation in the church which was felt by the 
honest-hearted, both in the civil and religions’ 
world to be loudly called for; but these were eyj. 
dently labouring under a misapprehension as tg 
the true nature and right government of the church 
of Christ. For like the Jews of old, they were 
still outward in their expectation; and had not 
learned that the kingdom of God is a spiritual one, 
and “cometh not with observation ;” for as our 
blessed Saviour declared to his more immediate 
disciples, “the kingdom of God is within you.” 
And this fundamental error still clouds the vision 
of many an earnest seeker after good, while fer. 
vently longing to see the church arise in her 
beauty and strength, shake herself from the dust 
of the earth, and put on her “ beautifulgarments.” 
May the eyes of these be opened to see that the 
true church is this day in the wilderness; that 
her real strength lies not in worldly power and in- 
fluence, or even in numerical increase apart from 
the life-giving virtue of the Holy Spirit. 

The Treatise before us thus opens: “‘The nae 
tural man (saith Paul, 1 Cor. ii. 14,) receiveth not» 
the things of the Spirit of God: for they are 
foolishness unto him: neither can he know them, 
because they are spiritually discerned.’ Now, a 
man that is not born of God and his Spirit, with 
all his parts, abilities, reason, wisdom, prudence, 
learning, is but a natural man still, and so hath no 
right knowledge of the things of God and his Spirit. 

“And hence it hath come to pass, that the thitgs 
of God and his Spirit have been so grossly and 
dangerously mistaken by the world, and thecar 
nal church. For all the spiritual things of God 
they have understood carnally: and have appre 
hended the whole scriptures, not according to 
God’s mind, but according to the sense of the 
flesh. And thus was anti-christ’s kingdom first 
set up, and thus it hath been kept up and com 
tinued; even by the carnal understanding of the 
scriptures. For they have understood the chureh, 
the kingdom of God in the world, carnally ; the 
rock on which it is built, carnally ; the door of 
this kingdom, carnally; the laws of it, carnally;. 
the liberties of it, earnally ; the power, authority, 
government, glory, officers, &c., all carnally. And 
to this very day, which of the things of God doth 
not the carval church understand carnally? Faith, 
hope, love, it understands carnally; redemption, 
adoption, justification, sanctification, glorification, 
union with Christ, communion of the Spirit, access 
to the Father, together with Christ the head, and 
the church the body, in their joint union and 
offices, and all other things, they understand cate — 
nally, and have a fleshly sense and apprehension 
of them. -' 

“And as they understand all other things of 
God’s kingdom carnally, so also the reformation 
of it; and there are not grosser and greater mis 
takes about any of the things of God, than about 
this: men imagining the reformation of the ehureh, 
which is altogether a spiritual and heavenly ki 
dom, after the manner of the reformation of worl 
ly states and commonwealths, which only stand ia 
outward things, and is brought to pass by human 
counsels and human power. 

“‘ Now because this is not only a gross, but® 
general error, in all sorts of people, both of high 
and low degree, I shall endeavor at this time, a 
cording to tee good hand of God with me, to re 
present in some gospel-light to this honorable and 
christian auditory, the true reformation ha 
church of the New Testament : and blessed is he 
who shall not be offended at it. ae 
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THE FRIEND. 


. «For this purpose I made choice of the words| these sixty-seven year. I work for my massa and 
pow read, ‘until the time of reformation.’ For|be his nigger. To-night I’se a free man; yah ! 
the better understanding of which we must read| yah ! yah! Two or three days Yankees go way, 
the context. and I be slave again ; but two or three days I’se 
«Ver. 9. [The first tabernacle] ‘ was a figure for| been free man, anyhow; yah! yah! yah!’” 
the time then present, in which were offered both | ‘“‘Qne more occurrence which | have from an 
ifts‘and sacrifices, that would not make him that) eye-witness I must relate, as showing that even 
Cr ihe service perfect, as pertaining to the con- divies has not destroyed all family ties in the 
science. heart of this people. 
“Ver. 10. ‘Which stood only in meats and} “To bring in a family from the distance of one 
drinks, and divers washings, and carnal ordinances, 
im on them until the time of reformation.’ 


course, isa team. One noble fellow of the pure 
“In which words the apostle shows the imper- 


, t-| African type had succeeded in getting together 
fection of the worship of the old law, because it) his wagon and mules, and came within our lines 
stood in outward rites, ceremonies, duties, per-) with his two children. Then finding his wife was 


~ 
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which makes many so much engaged in them, as 
almost wholly to frustrate those religious en- 
deavours which are necessary in order to make 
suré our eternal interest.— Thomas Upsher. 


The Muskrat.—When our river (the Connect- 
icut,) overflows its banks in the spring, the wind 
from the meadows is laden with a strong scent 
of musk, and by its freshness advertises me of an 
unexplored wildness. Those backwoods are not 


hundred and fifty miles, the first requisite, of|far off then. I am affected by the sight of the 


cabins of the muskrat, made of mud and grass, 
and raised three or four feet along the river, as 
when I read of thie burrows of Asia. 

The muskrat is the beaver of the settled States, 


formances, and so could not make hith that used left behind, he wished to return and attémpt to Their number has even increased within a few 
them, and was busied in them, perfect; as pertain-| bring herin. But as to return thus would involve |yeats 10 this vicinity. Among the rivers which 
ing to his conscience; and therefore God did not/ the certain loss of the team, he was forbidden to jempty into the Merrimack, the Concord is 
simply and absolutely impose these things on the/do it, and told that if he preferred to go back |known to the boatmen as a dead stream. The 
church, to continue for ever, but only until the| with his children he could do so. The man hesi- | Indians are said to have, called it Musketaquid, or 
time wherein all things were to be reformed, not} tated for-a while between the loss of this golden |Prairie river. Its current being much more slug- 
only evil things, but ‘imperfect. And then, all| opportunity for freedom, the certainty of severe |gish, and its water more muddy than the rest, it 
that outward religion was to be abolished. punishment for his attempt to fly, and the loss of abounds more in fish and game of every kind. 


, Teturn to their former masters. They continue to 


gee, SERRES 


“ Now if the law of Moses could not make men |a wife left in bondage ; and then with a faithful- 
ect, as pertaining to the consciences, much| ness to duty worthy of a Regulus, returned to his 
can any new laws invented now. And if any|chains. My informant says: ‘I shall never for- 

such laws should be imposed on the people of God/ get the expression of that man’s face as the love 
now, the gospel hath the same strength in itself! of liberty was grappling in his soul in the agony 
to make them void, as the former; and also the|of despair, with a love that had yet a stronger 
same ground from them, because all such laws and) hold upon his heart.’ But he surrendered the 


. ordinances devised by men, cannot make them! liberty he- had enjoyed for a moment—went back 


that obey and practise them, perfect as pertaining) with his children to the lashes of his master and 
to the conscience: and therefore are all to be at| to the love of his wife.” 
an end, when the time of reformation comes.” “The expedition returned here on the 3din- 
stant. Just at dusk the train of contrabands 
: , For “The Friend.” | came in. Slowly and sadly they drag along through 
It is very difficult, perhaps almost impossible, the streets. Mules and oxen gaunt and famished, 
for those who have passed their lives in a free wagons loaded with children whose weary, despair- 
community, and have been accustomed, at all) ing look will haunt me I believe as long as I live, 
times, to command the necessaries, if not the lux-) with a mother or two in each trying to soothe 
uries of life, and to govern their own movements,/the little ones crying with* hunger and fatigue, 
to conceive the varied and deep feeling called) 4}) glothed in the dirt-colored homespun they 
forth among the poor slaves who flock within the always wear, worn to rags and tatters, leaving 
Union lines to escape from life-long bondage; or| them in many cases almost naked. I saw one boy 
correctly estimate the intense suffering thou-| shout ten years old, lying in a wagon, apparently 
sands of them undergo, arising from continued dead, stark naked, save the poor remnant of what 
exposure in nakedness and sickness, rather than might once have been a waistcoat wrapped about 
; his abdomen! Hundreds of them had not rags 
come in by hundreds and by thousands, and there! enough to be decent. As if ature sympathized 
is no time to close the hand of charity, or to cease with them in their misfortunes the shades of night 
in-our efforts to léssen, as far as in our power, the| came on as they passed through the city, and par- 
— of want and misery resting heavily upon) tially screened from the crowd of gazers this sad- 
7 dening, sickening sight. 
_ In the New York Evening Post, are the follow-| TP, eT the ook destitute, we gave some of the 
ing extracts from a letter written recently at} nore necessary articles of clothing. I only wish 


Vicksburg, by N. M. Mann, which show the high) that the donors of those articles could have wit- 


appreciation of freedoth, the deep love of wife and) nessed the destitution. I danot know where on 


fawily, and the heart-sickening suffering of some) the face of the globe, out of the Southern Confed- 
among the many who accompanied the army under eracy, a thousand people could be got together that 
eneral Sherman, when returning after his last/ would present to charity so strong an appeal as 
— the heart of the State of Mississippi. | these. I wish I could send to every northern 
th uch as the poor slaves have been degraded by| home of plenty, a photograph of these bare-footed, 
: long-continued systematic course of cruel re- ragged, half naked creatures, as they appeared to 
= of their intellectual faculties and all their) 1.6 that day. Then to think of their lying on the 
+ gers there are nevertheless thousands of ground at night without bedding, or blankets, or 
sens 9 give touching proof of their worthi-| cabin to shelter them from the wind or storm. A 
al = hr esteemed and treated as our fellow men| jong shed, open on all sides, affords the only pro- 
uae " ‘eal ad and who gratefully estimate the) tection from the weather. I suppose they are not 
_ and care manifested for them by the|s, remain’ there a long time—certain it is they 
Peop he the N orth. ‘ . ee will not, for if the planters do not take them away, 
An acting brigadier on this expedition states,| death will, and that, too, before many days.” 


that while the heaps of railroad ties were burning 
i the streets of Meridian, an old man was noticed! Antidote against the Love of Temporal Things. 
warming himself by the fire, and now and then|_-When I consider the many changes which we 
ng hilariously to himself. A major step-| and our’s and all we have in this world, age sub- 
up to him and said: “Uncle, what are you| ject to, it seems a sufficient antidote against the 
ed at?” : individual love of temporal things; and it appears 
Oh! massa, I’se been a slave all my life—|to me that it is the want of due thoughtfulness 


According to the history of the town, “ the fur- 
|trade was here once very important. As early as 
1641, a company was formed in the colony, of 
|which Major Wilfard, of Concord was superin- 
tendent, and had the exclusive right to trade with 
the Indians in furs and other articles; and for 
this right they were obliged to pay into the public 
treasury one-twentieth of all the furs they ob- | 
tained.” 

There are trappers in our midst Still, as well as 
on the streams of the far West, who night and 
morning gothe round of their traps, without fear 
of the Indian. One of these takes from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred muskrats in a 
year, and even thirty-six have been shot ina day. 
Their fur, which is not nearly as valuable as for- 
merly, is in good condition in the winter and 
spring only ; and upon the breaking up of the ice, 
when they are driven ‘out of their holes by the 
watet, the greatest number are shot from the boats, 
either swimming or resting upon their stools, or 
slight supports of grass or reeds, by the side of the 
stream. Though they exhibit cunning at other 
times, they are easily taken in a trap, which has 
only to be placed in their holes, or wherever they 
frequent, without any bait being used, though it 
is sometimes rubbed with their musk. In the 
winter the hunter cuts holes in the ice, and shoots 
them when they come to the surface.—Their bur- 
rows are usually in the high banks of the river, 
with the entrance under water, and rising within 
to above the level of high water. Sometimes 
their nests, composed of dried meadow grass and 
flags, may be discovered where the bank is low 
and spongy, by the yielding of the ground under 
the feet. They have from three to seven or eight 
young in the spring. 

Frequently in the morning or evening, a long 
ripple is seen in the still water, where a muskrat 
is crossing the stream, with only its nose above 
the surface, and sometimes a green bough in its 
mouth to build its house with.—When it finds 
itself observed, it will dive and swim five or six 
rods under water, and at length conceal itself in 

its hole or the weeds. It will remain under water 
for ten minutes at a time, and on one occasion 
has been seen, when undisturbed, to form an air 
bubble under the ice, which contracted and ex- 
panded as it breathed at leisure. When it sus- 
pects danger on shore, it will stand erect like a 
squirrel, and survey its neighborhood for several 
minutes, without moving. 

In the fall, if the meadow intervene between 
their burrows and the stream, they erect cabins 
of mud and grass, three or four feet high, near its 
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@dge. These are not their breeding places, though 
their young are sometimes found in them in late 
freshets, but rather their hunting lodges, to which 
they resort in the winter with their food, and for 
shelter. Their food consists chiefly of flags and 
fresh water muscles, the shells of the latter being 


‘left in large quantities around their ledges in the 


spring. 

Pithe Penobscot Indian wears the entire skin of 
a muskrat, with the legs and tail dangling, and 
the head caught under his girdle, for a pouch, into 
which he puts his fishing tackle, and essences to 
scent his traps with.— Thoreau. 


Coffee and Tea Culture in California.—The 
cultivation of coffee and tea promises to become 
an important business in California. One nur- 
sery at Sacramento has five thousand coffee plants 
on trial, and it is believed that there will be no 
difficulty in bringing up the plant to a standard 
of hardiness to weather the mild winter of that 
climate. Near the Mission Dglores several thou- 
sand tea-plants have been raised during the last 
year. The tea-plant is grown in China and Japan, 
very extensively, in latitudes corresponding to Cal- 
ifornia, and the San Francisco journals think there 
can be little doubt that it will be cultivated here- 
after, for household purposes at least, on every 
farm in that State. 


THE FRIEND. 


FOURTH MONTH 2, 1864. 





SOMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrian.—News from England to Third month 16th. 
A severe battle, between the Austrians and Danes occur- 
red on the 8th, near Veile. The Danes were defeated, 
sustaining heavy loss. The bombardment of the Duppel 
fortifications had been commenced. The Times says, it 
has good reason to believe, though the matter cannot be 
announced as absolutely certain, that a conference will, 
afterall,assemble. A terribleinundation occurred during 
the night of the 11th, at Bradfield, six miles from Shef- 
field, where a great reservoir, the area of which was 95 
acres, burst its embankment. The water rushed down 
the valley of the Don, sweeping away ail the bridges 
over the river, and a great number of houses on the 
banks. The destruction of property was very great, and 
about two hundred and fifty persons were drowned. In 
the House of Commons, Roebuck asked if the Federal 
and cénfederfte governments had been remonstrated 
with for the employment of agents for illegal purposes, 
and said he would be glad to see Federal shipping swept 
from the seas. Lord Palmerston said that the govern- 
ments had been remonstrated with and prosecutions in- 
stituted. John Bright denounced Roebuck’s speech as 
unworthy of a member of Parliament. The pirate 
Florida put into Madeira on the 4th, and twenty tons of 
coal, some provisions snd water, were allowed her. She 
was ordered off on the 5th. Maximilian was visiting 
the Queen of England before taking his departure for 
Mexico. An Australian ship had arrived with £228,000 
in gold, and another was due with £250,000. The Plata, 
from the West Indies, brought £1,040,000. The con- 
federate loan had advanced, selling at 48 a 50, The 
Loudon money market was well supplied and terms easy. 
The Liverpool cotton market active at a small advance. 
Red winter wheat 8s. a 9s. 7d. Flour still declining. 

Mexico.—Resistance'to the French rule continues in 
portions of Mexico. Guadalajara, which had been gar- 
risoned by a French force, has been captured by Gen. 
Uraga, and it is reported that Puebla has been besieged 
by the liberal army. Although the French power is now 
greatly in the ascendant, the conquest of Mexico does 
not seem to be nearly complete. 

Unirep States.—The War.—A general re-organiza- 
tion of the Army of the Potomac is progressing under 
the direction of General Grant. It is said that petty 
personal feuds existed among the generals in command, 
and various changes and removals have been made, with 
8 view to securing greater efficiency and unity of action. 
General Grant has established his headquaters at Cul- 
pepper, eight miles in front of Gen. Meade. The Balti- 
more correspondent of the New York World states, that 
the rebels have now about 275,000 disciplined troops in 
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service, viz., under General Lee’s orders, 130;000; in the 
department of the South-west, under Gen. Polk, 75,000; 
in East Tennessee, under Gen. Longstreet, 20,000; under 
Gen. Beauregard, at Charleston and Savannah, 30,000 ; 
at Mobile, under Gen. Maury, 5,000, and west of the 
Mississippi, 15,000. 

The Finances, §c.—The United States Secretary. of the 
Treagury is understood to be making arrangements for 
the issue of gold notes, receivable for duties, which he 
proposes to pay for interest falling due First month Ist, 
1865, and previously. The aggregate of interest coming 
due at and before that date is about $45,000,000, of 
which it is supposed that about $25,000,000 will be an- 
ticipated in this way. The QJnited States Senate has 
passed an act reducing the weight of cents, and provid- 
ing for the issue of two cent pieces. The Secretary of 
the Treasury has officially notified the National Banking 
institutions to receive subscriptions to the new Ten- 
Forty Loan. Such banks are to allow the usual com- 
mission to banks and brokers. 

Congress.—The Senate, Committee on Slavery and 
Freedmen, have reported a bill to prohibit the commerce 
in slaves among the several States. Various bills and 
resolutions have been under discussion in both Houses. 

North Carolina.—Newbern advices, of the 19th, state 
that the rebel regiments sent by General Pickett to Vir- 
ginia, in consequence of Kilpatrick’s raid, are returning. 
Governor Vance, in a recent speech, said that General 
Lee depends upon North Carolina for the support of his 
army in Virginia. The Wilmington Journal says, that 
during the past year only one of twenty blockade-run- 
ners has been captured. W. W. Holden announces him- 
self as a conservative candidate for Governor. 

Kentucky and Tennessee.—T he western part of Kentucky 
has been invaded by a rebel force commanded by Gen. 
Forrest. Previous to entering Kentucky the rebels cap- 
tured about 400 United States cavalry at Union City, 
Tenn.; on the 26th, Paducah, Ky., on the Ohio river, 
was captured by them. They retreated on the 27th, 
after burning the goverument store-houses. The rebels 
made several assaults upon the fort below Paducah, but 
were each time repulsed : their loss in killed and wound- 
ed is said to have been severe. During the rebel occu- 
pancy of Paducah it was shelled by the Federal gun- 
boats, and much of the town was burned. A Chatta- 
nooga dispatch says, that the rebels remain in strong 
force at Dalton, with 3000 cavalry this side. Deserters 
represent that the rebel army under Johnston was being 
reinforced. 

Louisiana.—Fort De Russy, on the Red river, was 
captured on the 14th ult., by the expedition which left 
Vicksburg on the 10th. Fort De Russy is a formidable 
work, and had been built with great labour and skill. 
About 325 rebels were taken prisoners, and 11 pieces of 
artillery, with ammunition and military stores. After 
the capture of the fort, Admiral Porter’s fleet passed up 
the river to Alexandria, which town surrendered the 
next day without opposition. In the western part of the 
State, the Federal forces were in motion, and New Iberia 
bad been occupied by them. 

The Amnesty Proclamation—The President of the 
United States has issued a proclamation defining the 
cases in which persons in rebellion are entitled to the 
benefits of the proclamation of Twelfth month 8th, 1863, 
and the manner in which they must proceed to avail 
themselves thereof. He explains that its provisions do 
not apply to persons who are in military, naval or civil 
confinement or custody, or under bonds or on parole of 
the civil, military or naval authorities or agents of the 
United States, as prisoners of war, or persons detained 
fdr offences of any kind, either before or after conviction; 
and that on the contrary, it does apply only to those 
persons who, being at large and free from any arrest, 
confinement or duress, shall voluntarily come forward 
and take the said oath, with the purpose of restoring 
peace and establishing the national authority. Prisoners 
excluded from the amnesty offered in the said proclama- 
tion, may apply to the President for clemency, like all 
other offenders, and their application will receive due 
consideration. ; 

Southern Items.—Richmond papers, of the 21st, give 
very little information in regard’ to the rebel confed- 
eracy. Another formidable iron-clad has been success- 
fully launched at Charleston. More of the Federal 
prisoners have been sent from Virginia to Georgia. The 
Union forces have occupied Pilatka, Florida. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 386. Of consump- 
tion, 46; inflammation of the lungs, 41; typhoid and 
other fevers, 58; soldiers, 33. The total number of in- 
termentain this city during 1863, was 15,788, being 691 
more than in 1862. The registered births were 15,293, 
showing an increase of 552, and the marriages that were 
recorded numbered 5474, or 812 more than the previous 
gnnual statement. 


Arkansas.—In the late election in this Sta 


17, 
votes were polled, of which only 200 were 


new constitution and re-organization under loyal rule, Cs 


General Thayer, with the right wing of the army of Ay 
kansas, left Fort Smith, Ark., on the 25th, for 
Texas. All the troops in the department are in 
The Markets, §c.—The following were the 
on the 29th ult. New York.—American gold 664 percent, 
premium. United States sixes, 1881, 112 a 113. 
thirty’s, 113. Five-twenty six per cents, 110, ce 
in the New York Sub-Treasury, $33,775,353. 
fine State flour, $6.60 a $6.75. Shipping Ohio, sta 
$7.35. Baltimore flour, $7.10 a $7.60. Spring 
$1.65 ; amber, $1.68. Yellow corn, $1.29 a $1.33, 
ley, $1.30 a $1.55.- Oats, 90 a 91 cts. Rye, $1,266 
$1.29. Middlings cotton, 75 a 76 cts. St. 
coffee, 35; Jamaica, 36. New Orleans molasses, 79 § 
83. New Orleans Sugar, 154 a 16}; Manilla, 13$. Philes 
delphia. —Superfine flows, $5.75 a $6.25; extra and 
family brands, $7 a $9. Penna. red wheat, $1.60 a 
$1.70; white, $1.80 a $2. Rye, $1.27 a $1.28. Yellow 
corn, $1.20 a $1.22. Oats, 83 a 84 cts. Clover seed, 
$7 a $7.25. Timothy, $3. Flaxseed, $380. The offer. 
ings of beef cattle were only 1050 head, prices 
from $10 to $15 the 100 Ibs. net, for common to 
and prime. The sales were chiefly at from $13 to $15, 
Of hogs, 2650 were sold at $10 a $12 the 100 Ibs. \uet, 
Of sheep, 2500 sold at 8} a 94 cts. per Ib. gross. Balii. 
more.—Kentucky white wheat, $1.85 a $1.88, 
$1.15 a $1.17. Coffee, 38 a 39. St. Louis.—Flour, $5.29 
a $6.25. Wheat, $1.38 a $1.40; choice, $1.46 a $1.48, 
Corn, 97 a $1.06. Oats, 88. Memphis, Tenn.— 
cotton, 50 a 54. 
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- RECEIPTS. 
ceived from Alvin C. Talbert. Ind., per E. Stubbs, 
0., $2, to No. 29, vol. 38. : 


The Stated Meeting of the Woman’s Aid Association of 
Philadelphia, will be held on Seventh-day afternoon, at 
4 o'clock, at the Committee-room of Friends’ Meeting, 
on Arch street, the 2d of Fourth month. ; 

E. C. Corus, See, 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Summer Session of the School will commence oa 
the 9th of Fifth month next. 

Parents and others intending to send children a 
pupils, will please make early application to Dusay 
Knicut, Superintendent, (address Street Road P. 0, 
Chester Co., Pa.,) or to Cuartes J. ALLEn, Treasurer, 
No. 304 Arch street, Philadelphia. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. , 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee to Superintend the 
Boarding School at West-town, will be held in Phile 
delphia on Sixth-day the 8th of next month, at 2 o'clock, 
P.M. 

The Committee on Instruction and that on Admis- 
sions, meet on the same day; the former at 10 o'clock, 
and the latter at 11 o’clock, a. m. 

The Visiting Committee attend the semi-annual exam 
ination of the schools, commencing on Third-day morm> 
ing, and closing on Fifth-day afternoon of the same 
week, Jor. Evans, 

Third month 23d, 1864. 


For the accommodation of the Visiting Co : é 
conveyances will be at the Street Road Station 
Second-day, the 4th of the month, to meet the trains that- 


leave Thirty-tirst and Market streets, West Philadelphia, 


at 2.30 and 4.30 o'clock, Pp. m. : 

Notice.—On and after Fourth month Ist, the Passenger 
Depot will be at Thirty-first and Market streets, 
of at Eighteenth and Market as heretofore. 


-~ 


WEST GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The Summer Session of this institation will open om 


Second-day, the 2d of Fifth month next. For circulant 
and information apply to . 


Tuos. P. Coxarp,~ Principal, 
West Grove, Chest@ county, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADBLPSIA-) 
Physician and Superintendent,—Josaua H. WoRtsinee” 
ton, M. D. 4 
Application for the Admission of Patients 
made to the Superintendent, to Caries ELus, 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 


Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. = 
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